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LEGAL FICTIONS AND LEGAL JARGON. 





—— 

The great improvements which have recently been 
éffected in our criminal code, and in other depart- 
ments of the law, lead us to hope that such a docv- 
ment.as that which we are about to lay before our 


craft remained unrepealed on the statute book until 
afew years ago, when the absurd provisions againstan 
imaginary crime were formally abolished, and the 
statute book was thus partially cleared of a portion of 
the rubbish with which it is still so encumbered, 
that no man living can be thoroughly conversant 
with the laws of the land, though every man is ex- 
pected to.understand and to obey them. Ridiculous as 
laws prohibiting and denouncing witches were, they 
almost yield in absurdity to such a document as that 
which we shall presently subjoin. 

It was once the fashion to believe in witchcraft, 

and. it was then natural to provide by law for the 
machinations of those old women who rode on broom 
sticks, scattering in their cOurse pestilence amongst 
men and cattle. But the same excuse cannot, at this 
time of day, be set up in defence of such indictments 
as that on which Corder, the murderer of Maria 
Martin, was triedand condemned. First, the ruffian 
is charged with having inflicted a mortal wound on 
the deceased with a pistol of a certain value, charged 
with gunpowder and one Jeaden bullet. Then Cor- 
der killed the deceased with a sword of the value of 
one shilling, which he held in the right hand, and 
sve havethe length, depth, and breadth of the wound 
minutely stated ; as if the depth of the cut had any 
onnexion with the depth of the guilt of the mur- 
lerer. 

Inthe fifth eount, Corder is charged with having 
strangled -and suffocated the deceased with a certain 
‘handkerchief of the value of sixpence. 

In the sixth count the murder is said to have been 
effected with a gun charged with gunpowder and 
shots. 

In the seventh count he is made to heap over the 
hody of the deceased “ divers quantities of earth, to 
wit, five bushels of earth of no value, and divers 
quantities of clay, to wit, five bushels of clay of no 
value,” &c. -&c. 

In the eighth count we have the exact dimensions 
of ‘the grave. 

In the tenth and tast count the murder is described 
as having been effected by three different modes, to 
wit, by a pistol, by a sword, and by the aforesaid 


handkerchigf; by each of which the deceased “i rockets, because, we presume, they were not 
{th 


mortally wounded. 


Now, although the crime of Corder is such as to 


Not content with all these preparations for carry- 


make the blood recoil with horror, and although the | ing off said leather breeches, another count charged 


fate of his victim cannot be contemplated without 
the most painful sensations, few persons will be able 
ee refrain from smiles, or downright laughter, at 
the excessive absurdity of the record of the crime ; 
| and persons of common understanding will naturally 
enough ask, what the value of the pistol, sword, 
readers, will, at no distant period, be regarded rather, handkerchief, or the bushels of gravel, can possibly 
as a curiosity, than as a “part and parcel” of that law | have to do with the guilt of the murderer. The 
which is said to be the concentration of human wis-| enormity of his crime would, in our opinion, have 
dom.and experience. The laws respecting witch-| been neither aggravated nor extenuated, had the 


| imaginary sword, (the air-drawn dagger) been of the 
value of eighteen-pence, instead of a shilling; nor 
| would it have made a shade of difference in the 
‘eriminality of Corder, had the handkerchief where- 
with he is charged with having suffocated the de- 
ceased, been, as adjudged, of the value of sixpence, 
or of seven-pence. 

There may, probably, be some better reasons -for 
these anomalous fictions of the law than we can, at 
present, surmise; but, until we are further eniight- 
ened on the subject, we must class indictments of this 
nature amongst the antiquated legal lumber which Mr. 
Peel, and those who co-operate with him, would do 
well to supersede by something intelligible, or, at 
all events, more intelligible than charging one person 
with having murdered another by four different ope- 
rations, all said to have been mortal. 

If a woman had, indeed, nine lives, (as cats are 
said to have) we could comprehend, in such a case, 
the possibility of her receiving nine mortal wounds, 
from nine separate weapons, each fatal to one of the 
nine lives; but, until the sex is endowed with some 
such singular property as that vulgarly ascribed to 
the cat, we cannot persuade ourselves that shecan be 
murdered four separate times, by four different pro- 
cesses. 

The phraseology.and legal fictions which abound 
in Corder’s indictment remind us of a ridiculous in- 
stance of indictment for petty theft, adduced in the 
House of Lords, by Earl Stanhope, who laboured so 
earnestly to abridge and purify our cumbrous statute 
book. We have not the particulars before us, and 
we shall, therefore, merely state, that, to the best of 
our recollection, the man indicted was charged with 
having stolen a pairgf leather breeches. He was ac- 
cused of having been instigated thereto by the devil, 
with malice aforethought, and not having the fear of 
God before his eyes. In order to effect his diabolical 
purpose of abstracting said leather breeches, he was 
charged with having armed himself with sundry 
weapons, to wit, ‘stick, stones, and other missiles. 
Another count charged him with having employed, 
for the execution of his infernal designs, guns, pistols, 
bayonets, sword, bombs, and mortars, omitting Con- 


him with having called to his aid troops of horse 
and foot, infantry, cavalry, and artillery. What 
further engines he employed for the perpetration of 
his horrid crime we do not recollect; but we do 
remember that Earl Stanhope, in repeating the in- 
dictment, made his noble hearers, including Bishops 
and Judges, fairly “split their sides” with laughter. 

We shall endeavour to trace out the original docu- 
ment, for the amusement of our readers ; and, in the 
meantime, beg to call their attention to the indiet- 
ment of Corder, which has led to this lengthened 


preface. ae 


Abstract of the indictment against William Corder, 
charged with the murder of Maria Martin. 

First Count.—The Jurors of our Lord the King, upon 
their oath, present that William Corder, late of the parish 
of Polstead, &c., Suffolk, yeoman, on the 18th of May, 
&c., with force and arms, &c., in and upon one ‘Maria 
Martin, not having ‘the fear of God, &c., then and ‘there 
being, feloniously, wilfully,and of his malice aforethought, 
did make an assault, and that the said William Corder, a 
certain pistol of 28. value, then and there charged with 
gunpowder and one leaden bullet (which pistol he the said 
William Corder, in his right hand, then and there ‘had 
and held,) then and there feloniously, wilfully, and of ‘tis 
malice aforethought, did-discharge and shoot off at, agaizst, 
and upon'the said Maria Martin; and the said William 
Corder, with the leaden bullet aforesaid, out of the pistol 
aforesaid, by the.said William Corder discharged and shot 
off, then and there feloniously, wilfully, &c., did strike, 
peneteate, and wound the suid Maria Martin in and pon 
the left side of the face of her the said Maria Martin, &c., 
giving her thesaid Maria Martin one mortal wound of the 
depth of four inches, and of the breadth of half an inch, 
of which said mortal wound she the said Maria Martin 
then and there-instantly cied; and so the Jurors afore- 
said, upon their oaths, &c., do say, that the said William 
Corder, her the said Maria Martin, did kill and murder. 
Second Count.—That the said’ William Corder, on the 
18th day of May, &c., upon the said Maria Martin, 
against the peace of God, &c., feloniously, and of his ma- 
lice aforethought, did make an assault, and that the said 
William Corder, with a certain sharp instrument, to wit, 
a sword, of the value of one shilling (which said 
William Corder, in his right-hand, then and tia 
her the said Maria Martin in, and upon the left side.of 
the body of her the said Maria Martin, then and there fe- 
loniously, wilfully, &c. did strike, thrust, stab, and pene- 
trate, giving unto the said Maria Martin then and there 
with the sharp instrument aforesaid, in and upon the left 
side of the body of her the said Maria Martin, between the 
fifth and sixth ribs, one mortal wound, of the depth of six 
inches, and of the breadth of one inch, of which mortal 
wound, she the said Matia Martin then and there instantly 
died, and so the Jurors, &c. present that the said William 
Corder, her the said Maria Mastin.did by the means afoxe- 
said, feloniously, and of his malice aforethought,, ‘kill 





en invented. 











and murders against the peace, &c. 
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Third Count.—Same as the last, except that the wound is 
alleged to have been inflicted with a sword in the right side 
of the face of her the said Maria Martin, and that he in- 
flicted a wound of the depth of four inches, and of the 
width of one inch, of which said mortal wound she died, 
&c. 

Fourth Count.—Same as the last, except alleging that 
the mortal wound was given by means of a sword, on the 
right side of the neck of the said Maria Martin. 

Fitth Count.—That the said William Corder, on the 
asth day of May, &c. in and upon the said Maria Martin, 
and wilfully, maliciously, &c. did make an assault, and 
that the said. William Corder, a cer‘ain handkerchief of 
the value of sixpence, about the neck of the said Maria 
Martin then and there wilfully, &c. did pull, fix, and 

. fasten, and that the said William Corder with the hand. 
kerchief aforesaid, so as aforesaid, wilfully, feloniously, 
&c. pulled, fixed, and fastened about the neck of her the 
gaid Maria Martin, her the said Maria Martin then and 
there feloniously, &c. did choke, suffocate, and strangle, 
of which said, &c. she the said Maria Martin then and 
there instantly died, &c. 

Sixth Count.—Alleges the offence to have been com- 
mitted with a gun, of the value of 10s. then and there 
charged with gunpowder and shots, which the said Wil- 

‘ Jiam Corder fired off, &c.3; and the said shots so fired off 
by the said William Corder, in and upon the left side of 
the face of her the said Maria Martin inflicted one mortal 
wound of the depth of four inches, and the breadth of half 
an inch, of which said mortal-wound she died, &c. 

Seventh Count.—That the said Wm. Corder, on the 
1sth of May, &c., her the said Maria Martin into a cer- 

_ tain hole, dug and made in and under the floor of a certain 
barn, situate in the parish aforesaid, &c., of his malice, 
&c. did cast, throw, put, or push; and that the said Wm. 
Corder over and upon the head, face, and body of the said 
Maria Martin, into the said hole so being cast, thrown, 
put, or pushed, as aforesaid, and in the same hole then 
lying and being, then and there, &c., of his malice, &c., 
with both his hands, did cast, throw, and heap divers 
large quantities of earth, to wit, five bushels of earth, of 
no value, and divers quantities of clay, to wit, five bushels 
of clay, of no value, and divers large quantities of gravel, 
to wit, five bushels of gravel, of no value; and that the 
said William Corder, with the said large quantities of 
earth, clay, and gravel, over and upon the head, and face. 
and body of her the said Maria Martin, feloniously, wil- 
fully, &c., did choke, suffocate, and smother; of which 
choking, suffocating, and smothering, by the said Wm. 
Corder, in manner and form as afuresaid done and perpe- 
trated, she the said Maria Martin then and there instantly 
died ; and the Jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths, do say 
that the said Wim. Corder, by the means aforesaid, did her 
the said Maria Martin feloniously, &c. kill and murder. 

Eighth Count.—Same as the last, except describing 
the hole to be of the depth of two feet, of the width of two 
feet, and of the length of six feet. 

Ninth Count.—Charges the crime to have been com- 
mitted both by stabbing the said Maria Martin with a 
sharp instrument in the side, and by fixing a handker- 
chief round her neck and strangling her. 

Count.—Charges the murder to have been in- 

fii th a pistol, loaded with shots, fired against the 
side of her face; also with a certain sharp instrument (not 
describing it as a sword) by stabbing her on the left side of 
the body, between the Sth and 6th ribs; also with a sword. 
value 1s., by stabbing the said Maria Marti. on the right 
side of the face, and upon the right side of the neck; also 
with a certain handkerchief, fixed round her neck, by the 
said William Corder, by which he choked and strangled 
the said Maria Martin; also, by casting and throwing her 
imto a certain hole, of the depth of two feet, and width of 
two feet, and of the length of six feet, and by casting 
quantities of earth, gravel, and clay upon the said Maria 
Martin, &c. &c. &e 













The Philanthrepist. 


SLAVERY. 
——.- 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter for July enters into a des 
tailed examination of the provisions of the new slave code 
of Jamaica, of 1826, recently rejected by Government, on 
account of certain clauses contained in it, for the purpose 
of showing that that code was by no means deserving of 
the commendations s0 liberally bestowed upon it in both 
Houses of Parliament, for the alleged general excel 
lence of its provisions. It subjects the new law of St. 
Christopher’s, about which still more has been said, to the 
same scrutiny, and proves that it has no higher claims to 
approbation than those of its compeer of Jamaica. In 
May, 1826, Earl Bathurst sent out the drafts of eight 
bills, with a view to their being considered and adopted 
by the legislature of Jamaica; these were rejected without 
ceremony, and the House of Assembly, in December, 
1826, issued in their stead a bill embodying, as they said, 
all the suggestions of Earl Bathurst which were practicable 
and safe. The /eporter proceeds to examine how far this 
was the case, and in doing so, in addition to his own re 
marks, he quotes some of those contained in the celebrated 
letter of Mr. Huskisson announcing the rejection of the 
act. — 

Lord Bathurst recommended the appointment of a Pro- 
tector of Slaves, who should be independent of the planters, 
and accountable solely to the Government for the due 
execution of his office; the Assembly has rejected this 
suggestion, and constituted what it is pleased to term a 
Council of Provection, consisting entirely of planters,— 
these being the very individuals over whom the Protector 
was to have exercised his superintendence. The proposi- 
tions for the restraint of arbitrary punishment were also 
rejected, and, by the amended code, a master or his dele- 
gate might inflict thirty-nine lashes for any offence, or for 
no offence, besides possessing the power to inflict arbitrarily 
other punishments short of actual mutilation, or what a 
jury of planters might deem wanton cruelty. The use of 
the driving whip is retained ; and females ure still subject 
to the most indecent exposure, whilst they receive the 
lacerations of the cart-whip. The proposal to abolish 
markets and labour on Sunday, in order that that day 
might be devoted to rest, to the worship of God, and to 
mental and moral improvement, has not been attened to: 
as the slave has no other day given him whereon to labour 
in raising food for himself and his family, and to attend 
market, he is compelled to desecrate the Sunday or starve. 
It was proposed to give the slave a right to redeem himself 
and his family, at a fair appraisement ; but this principle 
has been utterly repudiated. In like manner, the clause 
prohibiting the separation of families by sale, was rejected. 
The slave has no right of acquiring, or secure enjoyment 
of, property, since, in case of debt, or bequest, he cannot 
institute an action for its recovery ; and if he be robbed of 
his property, and can prove the robbery, the offender is 








not punished for larceny or felony, but merely amerced in 
the sum of £7!! Slaves are not allowed to secure what 
little property they may scrape together by depositing it | 
in Savings’ Banks. After forty years’ discussion the | 
planters have condescended to recognise the marriage of | 
slaves 5 but the clause in which they did so places so many | 
difficulties in the way of marriage, and so many restric- 
tions on its solemnization, that such recognition is ren- | 
dered wholly inefficient to any useful purpose; as if it] 
were not the planter’s interest to encourage population, 
and as if it were both his pleasure and his interest to place | 
his unhappy dependants as nearly as possible in the con- | 
dition of the beasts of the field. In his instructions rela | 
tive to the evidence of slaves, Lord Bathurst had himself 
some indefensible restrictions, but the colonists went far 
beyond his Lordship, for, according to their amended 
code, a white man might commit the most aggravated 
robbery, or perpetrate the most atrocious murder, with 


perfect impuni y, though 100, or 100,000 slaves were cog- 
nisant of the fact. In fine, the colonial legislature has 
either absolutely rejected, or artfully evaded, all the re- 
forms proposed by Government, both in principle and 
practice. 

In addition to these rejections, the sot-disant amended 
code contains provisions of a most objectionable descrip. 
tion, which were ably commented on by Mr. Huskisson 


. - - * 
in his celebrated despatch ; these are, in substance, the 


most oppressive restraints on religious worship and in. 
struction; the arbitrary power which enables the master 
to inflict thirty-nine lashes on his slave, or imprison him 
ten days, without trial or record; the punishment of a 
slave making a complaint which three magistrates, plan- 
ters themselves, shall be pleased to deem ground] ss; ex- 
cessive labour, especially in crop time, lasting four or five 
months in the year, when there are no limits affixed to 
its duration ; punishing a slave more severely than a white 
man for the same offence; the arbitrary power intrusted 
to magistrates both as to tlie nature and extent of punish 
ment; the punishment of death denounced against the 
practice of Obeah, this being an imaginary offence, just as 
much deserving death as the practice of conjuration and 
witchcraft ; the punishment of death, or imprisonment, 
for any violence offered by a slave to or /owards a white 
man; the slave being thus deprived of all right of self- 
defence, or to protect his wife, his child, or his property 
from the violence or rapacity of a white assailant; and the 
clause directing to be considered as a slave, and sold 
as such, every coleured man who cannot show a certificate 
of his freedom, and this though no person appear against 
him. 

From a review of all that has passed it must be mani- 
fest, that the colonial legislatures have evinced a decided 
hostility towards all improvement, and a determination to 
reject it. What makes this opposition to the Government 
more remarkable is the fact, that the rejected propositions, 
with one or two exceptions, met with the sanction of the 
West India body at home, as being beneficial or harm- 
less. This concurrence was spoken of by Lord Bathurst 
in his despatches, and by Mr. Canning in his speeches; 
and the attempt to account for the lack of a similar con- 
currence abroad, by stating that the progress of improve- 
ment must be gradual, is most unsatisfactory, since it 
must be evident that neither Government nor Parliament 
contemplated any delay in the adoption of the measures 
whose gradual operation was to raise the character of the 
slave, better his condition, and fit him for ultimate free- 
dom. 

The new law of St. Christopher's, which,also, has been 
commended beyond its deserts, is then examined. This, 
with the exception of a few clauses, leaves in force all pre- 
viousiy existing laws; to show what these are like, we 
shall briefly quote a few of them. Any free person may 
apprehend a slave found off his owner’s plantation without 
a ticket, especially on Saturday night or Sunday, and in- 
flict upon him twenty lashes; if the slave be found in the 
town between ten at night and five in the morning, with- 
out a ticket, or a lighted candle, he is to receive thirty-nine 
lashes. A slave relieving a runaway, in any manner, is 
to receive fifty lashes for the first offence, 100 for the se- 
cond, 150 for the third, and soon. A slave convicted, on 
the evidence of a fellow-slave, of speaking words tending 
tu mutiny is to suffer death, the accuser in such case ree 


| ceiving £3 ; whilst, if the latter fail to make good his ac- 


cusation, he is to be punished at the discretion of the 
court. Any slave opposing, struggling with, or striking 
a white person, so as to wound or bruise him, is to be 
punished with death, or otherwise, at the discretion of the 
court; but a white person killing a slave, in defence of 
property or person, or as a runaway refusing to submit, is 
not liable to any prosecution or punishment for so doing. 
Such are a few of the just and merciful provisions of the 
slave code of St. Christopher's. 

The measures recommended by Government have met 
with little, or no more favour here than in Jamaica; and 
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of the new law of St. Christopher’s, the observations rela- 
tive to that of Jamaica will, more or less, apply. The 
manner in which both have rejected, or evaded, the recom- 
mendations of Government, shows how anxious the 
planters are to meliorate the condition of their bondsmen, 
and that, if left to them, the work of improvement would 
be so ** gradual” that it would be imperceptible, or, rather, 
if we may use such a paradox, that it would never advance 
astep. The Reporter sums up his observations on the two 
codes in the following manner :— 

** After the above exposition of the nature of the new 
slave codes of Jamaica and St. Kitt’s, for the accuracy of 
which we pledge all our credit with the public, our readers 
will recur witii some surprise to the high eulogies which 
have been pronounced upon those enact vents both in the 
House of Lords and in the House of Commons; and they 
will be curious to know by whose misstatements the noble 
and honourable eulogists could have been so far misled as 
to lend the authority of their high names, in the presence 
of Parliament and the public, to such incorrect representa- 
tions,—representations directly calculated to convey to the 
colonists an unfair and injurious impression of the real 
desire of his Majesty’s ministers to carry forward the work 
of reform. 

“One word more before we conclude. The West 
Indians clamour and petition for inquiry into the state ot 
their slave population. Nothing can be more reasonable. 
We, too, are anxious for inquiry ; and are willing to rest 
that inquiry on the testimony of their own statute books 
and of their own returns, those honest, disinterested, im- 
partial, and untefutable witnesses both of their principles 
and their practice. To them we make our appeal, and by 
them we are wi ling to try the cause.” 


eS 


#itural Pistorp. 


THE ORANG OUTANG. 
——_ 
(From an account, in Brewster's Journal, of an Orang Outang, in 
the possession of Geo. Swinton, Esq Calcutta.) 

















The creature is rather more lively than we might expect 
an orang to be, according to the descriptions of most 
authors. Though active, however, gravity and sedateness 
mark all his ac‘ions, and he has the air of a philosopher 
even when performing his somersets. Being generally 
chained, he is debarred from satisfying his curiosity with 
regard to surrounding objects, and it is this that gives an 
air of liveliness to his actions when set loose. He usually 
has his habitation in an empty box, where, with the aid 
of sonie straw and a blank«t, he manages to nestle very 
comfortably. He is fastened to the box by a chain secured 
toa leathern collar round his neck, the former being of 
sufficient length to admit of his moving a few yards in any 
direction. He is very quick and noticing ; and, as far as 
his chain will allow him, usually steps forward to meet 
any person who approaches him, holding out his hand, i 
a hand be offered to him. Should his chain happen to 
get entangled or jammed between the box and any other 
article ot furniture, he will unravel its twistings with 
equal adroitness and patience. 

He examines every thing that comes within his reach 
in the most attentive manner with his hands, lips, and 
teeth. Though, when he observes a stranger, he is gene- 
rally in motion, and evinces a lively curiosity, yet when 
alone he is quiet and sedentary. He is fond of human 
society, and likes to be in the company of Mr. Swinton's 
bearers, whose house adjoins the shed where his box is 
kept, and where he will eften sit with a gravity not unworthy 
of Diogenes in his tub. 

He likes to play with the bearers, and tries to throw 
them down when they wrestle with him ina sitting posture, 
which they do to bring themselves on a level with bim. 
He seizes them by the hair of the head, but never with 
any appearance of a wish to tear it out. 

-He has a tin jug, out of which he drinks, and which he 
likes to scrub with a coarse towel, throwing the latter, 
after the conclusion of the operation, over his shoulders, 
as he has seen the servants about the house do. He wil 
sit down at table and pick a bone, or drink a glass of wine. 
His usual and favourite food is plantains and milk ; he is 


— 


He is a good-natured animal, seon becomes familiar, 
and, to those who treat him kirdly, «ffectionate. His 
activity and quickness might g:ve a stranger a different 
impression, especially if the creature, as he is apt to do, 
came up suddenly, grasping him by the leg or arm, or 
climbing into his lap. On such occasions he makes a show 


movement. 
of one’s clothes with his teeth, and tear it if he can; but 
this I believe is caused by his cuziosify, for he rarely pro- 


will not bite it, although perhaps he would if irritated. 
He evidently possesses an insatiable fund of curiosity, 
and examines every thing that comes in his way. No 
matter what the article may be, he turns it about in his 
fingers, sinells it, and tries if it is eatable. In examining 
any thing he is seldom or never satisticd with the sense of 
manual touch. He first fingers it, then feels it with his 
lips, mumbling it about, perhaps, for a few seconds, and 
finally he tears it with his teeth. This he will do with a 
bit of wood, or charcoal, a straw, or piece of paper. His 
teeth, indeed, appear to be the decisive test to which every 
thing is submitted; aod this is the reason, I presume, of 
his being so apt to make free with a corner of one’s dress, 
which he does, however, in a very good-humoured way, 


texture it is; and if he should manage to make a small 
bole with his teeth, he is very apt to put in a finger to 
enlarge the rent, seemingly very well pleased with his own 
feat. 

Although submissive and tractable to man, generally 
speaking, he does not seem afraid ot animals. A dancing 
bear having been brought into Mr. Swinton’s Compound, 
formed an exception to this self possession; for on the 
animal being made to cry out, and dance on his hind-legs, 
by his keeper, the poor orang appeared considerably 
startled, and instinctively retre.ted some paces. Two 
monkeys, belonging to the same person, were next intro- 
duced to him. At first he appeared to take no notice of 
them, but sat unconcernedly near a short upright stake, 
stuck in the ground. The monkeys, at first, appeared 
somewhat afraid of him, but he looked at them with seem- 
ing incifference. At length he took hold of the string by 
which the monkeys were leashed together, and tied to the 
post, and began pulling them towards himself with one 
hand, while with the other arm he grasped the stake men- 
tioned above, as a kind of point duppui. While holding 
them thus he appeared to survey them with much atten- 
tion and gravity. He was several times interrupted, how- 
ever, in his contemplations by his frolicsome friends, who, 
having got over their first apprehensions, began to get 
bolder and more familiar, venturing so far as to give him 
an occasional slap on the head, and even to tuuuble him 
over. This our orang bore with the best temper in the 
world ; but to prevent their pranks as much as he could, 
took good care to keep the stake between bhiuiself and 
them. A little stick being given him, he held it menacing]y 
towards his monkey visitors, still keeping hold of the string 
to which they were fastened, and making a show as if he 
would beat them. The monkeys appeared to be kept in 
good order by the appearance of the ferule; and it was 
highly amusing to see them crouching and grinning at our 
homo sylvestris, who stood up gravely looking on, as if 
rcflecting upon his own superiority in the scale of being to 
the creatures before him. Indeed, during the whole in- 
terview, the grave and commanding attitude and bearing 
of the orang, compared to the levity and apparent sense of 
inferiority of the monkeys, was very striking ; and it was 
impossible not to feel that he was a creature of a much 
more elevated order and capacity. 

A dog of the spaniel kind appeared much frightened at 
the orang, but surprise was evidently mixed with its feel- 
ings of dread; for though scared and inclined torun away, 
it still lingered near, to look at the formidable stranger. The 
other, on the contrary, bounded towards the dog, making 
a grunting kind of noise, stretching out his arms to catch 
him, and apparently taking much pleasure in the dog’s 
surprise and dread. In all this there was no trace of 
hostility or malignity. The orang seemed playfully in- 
clined, and I doubt not would have done the dog no 
harm, had he succeeded in getting hold of it. 

Sometimes his actions are so grotesque, that it is im- 


are his movements occasionally, that even the native 
spectators, proverbially sedate and grave as they are, cane | 
not help yielding to hearty laughter at their droll ¢ftect. 
These exhibitions are highly enhanced by the air of solemn 
gravity that characterizesthe actor throughout. It ought, 
however, to be always borne in recollection, that the tricks 
and habits described are those of a young animal. It. 





also extremely fond of tea. 





would be as philosophical to predicate the future cha- | 





of biting, but it is a mere make-beliet kind of playtul 
He will unhesitatingly Jay hold of any part 


ceeds further; and if a finger is put into his mouth, he 


being merely anxious, as it were, to find out what kind of 


' racter of a man from the gambols of a child in the nursery, 
jas to judge of the habits and peculiarities of the adult 
| orang from the playful or eccentric movements of a young 
one. I saw him once very indignant at not getting as 
much tea as he wanted An Kuropean woman happened 
to place a small saucer of lukewarm tea before him, of 
which he partook with great relish, sipping it out of the 
vessel, or dipping his fingers into the liquid, and then 
sucking them. In the course of a minute or two, the 
woman passing again, he applied for more tea, which he 
gotand drunk — A third time he made a like application, 
and was similarly gratified. At length the woman’s stock 
of tea was exhausted. The poor fellow, however, was far 
from being contented, and thought himself not well used 
in being so stinted. Accordingly, as the woman re- 
peatedly passed near him. he solicited, with all the mute 
‘| eloquence in his power, for more tea. Some cold water 
was put into his saucer, but he was not to be so imposed 
upon; he poured it angrily* out on the floor, (taking 
care, however, not to break the saucer,) whined in a pes 
| cular manner, and threw himself passionately on his back, 
on the ground, striking his breast and paunch with his 
‘| palms, and giving a kind of reiterated crouk. This action 
he repeated several times, giving himself very heavy falls 
on the back of his head and spine, striking against the 
floor with a violence which could not have failed, I should 
suppose, to hurt a human being, but which appeared to 
give him no pain whatever. 

His restlessness rendered it difficult to take exact mea- 
surements of him. He appeared suspicious of such move- 
ments as he could not comprehend, being seemingly afraid 
that some injury might be inflicted upon him. Thus, 
when J wanted to take measurements of his head and 
body, he held the former down firmly, and crouched hime 
selt up into a ball. The poor flow felt really afraid that 
some vielence was going to be done him, and seized hold 
repeatedly of the tape with which I was measuring him. 
This he would retain in his hand until forcibly deprived 
of it; but when he became a little more familiar with me, 
he regained his self-possession, and permitted me to make 
my examinations with less trouble.’ 

Dr. Able has so accurately described the walk of the 
Bornese orang outang, that it would be superfluous to 
dwell upsn it here. His movements in the erect position 
are awkward, waddling, and unsteady. When released 
from his chain, he immediately makes for the house, and 
attempts to get up stairs to the room, where he is occa- 
sionally allowed to partake of his master’s breakfast. He 
moves by using both hands and feet, doubling his long” 
fingers, and resting on his wrists. Sometimes he throws 
his weight on his hands, and then swings his feet forward 
together. At other tnves he has a waddling gait, when 
using his feet only, and attempting to walk upright. 
Losing his balance, he throws himself upon his head, and 
thus frequently advances by performing a few somerset 
in the direction of the place he is making for. Generally 
he keeps ina sitting posture. When he gets tired for 
a time of that, he springs up, takes an upright walk 
round his box, leaps into it, lolls at his ease, draws his 
blanket round him, bites the corner of it, takes up a straw, 
looks contemplatively at it, tears it with his fingers, bites 
it, throws it away, jumps out of his box again, and, asa 
sailor hauls at a rope, drags the box by the chain to some 
other spot. In this way, if permitted, he would move all 
round the room or court-yard very soon. 

Monkeys in general evince much surprise on seeing 
themselves in a looking-glass. Our homo sylvestris, how- 
ever, exhibits no emotion whatever at the reflection of his 
own rueful countenance. This is rather remarkable, con- 
sidering the curiosity that he exhibits upon any other 
point. Were the mirror smail enough it would, in all 
! likelihood, undergo, as usual, the experimentum dentis. 
| Not finding it possible to do so, the looking-glass is soon 
laid down by our orang, as unworthy of further specula- 

tion. 

He appears to know himself by the name of Maha. Ra- 
jah, (as he is always called) raising his head and turning 

round when so addressed. He seems also to understand 

what is said as to giving him food. His plantains are kept 

by the bearers, who live, as already stated, in a shed close 

to his box; and when his master calls to Maha Rajah, 

from the verandah of an upper room, the creature evi- 


possible not to smile at them. So irresistibly ludicrous | dentiy shows he comprehends the call is to him, for he 


goes forward in the direction whence.he is hailed, and 
looks up in his face; but, when Mr. Swinton calls to the 
bearers to give Muhu Rejih a plantain, he always turns 
towards the quarter ‘rom which he expcets it. 


























* It is not so much anger against others, as vexation and 
despair. On such occasions of disappointment he rolls about 
like a passionate child. 
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FELICITY. 
i 

Yeemiling hours, oh! whither are ye fled P 

Ye days devote to happiness and joy, 

Pair as the azure of a summer sky ;— 
Whither, on viewless pinion, have ye sped, 
Leaving no trace, no glorious track behind 

To speak what once ye were ?—Say, wanderers, say, 

What means this transfer of the jocund day 
To night’s dread reign ?—Unstable as the wind 
Art thou, Felicity !—and vain the hope 

To find thee long a sojourner of earth ; 

And heaven, sweet Spirit! heaven that gave thee birth, 
Thou glad’st alone ;—while on Time's horoscope 

















TO A LADY. 


et 
When late I saw thy wasted form,— 
Thy pallid cheek, and altered mien, 
I sighed, to think the reckless.storm 
Had blighted all thou once hadst been. 


For thou wert lovely as the star 

Which heralds in the opening morn, 
*Till passion’s withering blight did mar 
The graces of thy matchless form. 

Thy mind was pure as virgin snow 
*Till guilt had stamped his image there, 
No thought of vice thy soul did know, 
Though now the seat of dark despair. 
In vain I seek to find one trace 

Of all that thou so late hast been ;— 

I gaze, with sorrow, on thy face, 

*Till memory whispers—’tis a dream. 
Thou shedd’st a tear; ah! joyful sign 
Of penitence, most dear to Heaven : 
Oh! may it waste away thy crime, 
And angels whisper—thou’rt forgiven ! 


Not e’en in all the bloom of youth, 
When beauty sat upon thy brow, 





Pale widow’d Isle, methinks, she lingers lone, 
While Chantrey’s genius bids him live in stone. 
Alas! that all his mighty mind is wreck'd ; 

His glancing eye, and flashing intellect. 

And oh! his tongue, the magic tongue, that still’d 
The sound of strife, and blending, as it will’d, 

The Whig and Tory with an honest zeal, 

Together marshalled for his country’s weal. 
Relentless Faction’s pestilential breath 

Can breathe no dimness over Canning’s death. 
With glory flush’d, and in the pride of power, 

Cut off, too sensitive, ephemeral flower ! 

The canker care, a feverish summer cherish’d, 

Just indignation nurtur’d, and he perished. 

Fond Hope be our’s, when Mercy’s hallow'd breath 
Winnows the seed of life, from chaff of death, 

That God may bless him, and his waking eyes 
Open an angel's, and in Paradise. A LIBERAL, 





The Beauties of Chess. 
‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—VIDA. 





SOLUTION TO STUPY CXC. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 Knight ......E—7 


1 King.........E—8 
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more in respect of the semi-diameter of the axis, than the 
weight of the world is in comparison to the strength of a 
man it.may then be manifest from the same grounds, 
that this strength will be of so much greater furce than 
the weight, and consequently able to move it. 

The force of this faculty may be more conveniently 
understood and used by the multiplication of several 
wheels, together with nuts belonging unto each of them, 
as it may be easily experimented in the ordinary jacks 
that are used for the roasting of meat, which commonly 
consist but of three wheels; and yet if we suppose a man 
tied in the place of the weight, it were easy, by a single 
hair fastened unto the fly, or balance of the jack, to draw 
him up from the ground, as will be evident from the fol- 
lowing figure. 





























Were, suppose the length of the the fly, or balance, in 
comparison to the breadth of its axis, to be as ten to one, 
and so for the three other wheels in respect of the nuts 
that belong unto them; (though this difference be often- 
times less, as we may well allow it to be,) withal, suppose 
the weight (or a man tied in the place of it) to be one 
hundred pounds, I say, according to this supposition, it 
is evident that the power at the balance, which shall be 
equal to the weight, need but be as 1 to 10,000; for the 
first axis is conceived to be but as the tenth part of its 
wheel; and, therefore, though the weight in itself be as 
10,000, yet unto a power that hath this advantage, it is 
but as 1000, and therefore this thousand unto the like 
power at the second wheel, will be but as 100, and this 
100 at the third but as 10; and, lastly, this ten at the 
balance but as one. But the weight was before supposed 
to be 100, which, to the first wheel will be but 10, to the 
second as one, to the third as a decimal, or one tenth, to 
the sails as one hundredih part; so that if the hair be but 


e 1 : 
strong enough to lift 10,000, that is one ten thousandth 


part of a man, or (which is all one) one hundredth part of 
a pound, it may as well serve by the help of this instru- 
ment for the drawing of him up. And though there be 
not altogether so great a disproportion betwixt the several 
parts of a jack, (as in many perhaps there is not,) and 
though a man may be heavier than 1s here supposed, yet 
*tis with all considerable that the strength of a hair is able 
to bear much more than the hundredth part of a pound. 

Upon this ground Mersennus tells us out of Solomon de 
Cavet, that if there were an engine of twelve wheels, each 
of them with teeth, as also the axes or nuts that belong 
unto them, if the diameter of these wheels were unto each 
axis as a hundred to one; and if we suppose these whecls 
to be so placed, that the teeth of the one might take hold 
of the axis that belongs unto the next, and that the axis 
of the handle may turn the first wheel, and the weight be 
tied unto the axis of the last; ‘* with such an engine as 
this (said he) a child (if he could stand any where with- 
out this earth) might, with much ease, move it towards 
him.” 

For according to the former supposition, that this globe 
of sea and land, did contain as many hundred pounds, as it 
Coth cubical feet, viz. 2,400,000,000,000,000,000,600,000, 
it may be evident that any strength, whose furce is but 
equivalent to three pounds, will, by such an engine, 
be able to move it. 

Of this kind was that engine so highly extolled by 
Stevinius, which he calls Pancration, or Omnipotent, 
preferring it before the inventions of Archimedes. It 
consisted of wheels and nuts, as that before specified is 
supposed. Hither also should be referred the force of 
racks, which serve for bending of the strongest bows, as 
also that little pocket-engine wherewith a man may break 
or wrench open any door, together wit 
instruments in common use. 

(To be eontinued.) 
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THe Bouquet. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





L’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 
TRADUIT SUR UN MUNUSCRIT INDIEN, COMPOSE PAR UN ANCIEN 
BRAMINE. 


-_—_ 
Partie I—Les Devoirs de ? Homme, considéré en 
Qualité d’ Individu. 


SECTION I. 
REFLEXION. 

Entre en toi-méme, O homme, et considére la fin pour 
laquelle tu as été formé. 

Refléchi sur tes facultés 3 refléchi sur tes besoins et sur 
tes diverses relations; ainsi tu apprendras a connoitre tes 
devoirs, et tu t’amasseras des directions pour toutes tes 
voyes. 

Ne te hazarde point a parler avant que tu ayes pesé tes 
paroles; ne te hazarde point a agir avant que tu ayes 
examiné queile pourroit étre I'issue de chacune de tes 
demarches ; ainsi le deshonneur s‘enfuira loin de toi, ainsi 
la honte sera éirangére dans ta maison, ainsi le répentir 
n’entrera point dans tes portes, ainsi Ja tristesse n’habitera 
pas sur ton front. 

L’homme sans réflexion ne tient point en bride sa langue; 
il parle 4 l’avanture, et il est enlacé par l’imprudence de 
ses propres paroles. 

Comme celui qui dans une course rapide, franchissant 
inconsidé;ément une haie, court risque de tomber dans 
la fosse qu’il n‘avoit point apperque; tel est "homme qui 
se précipite a faire quelque action avant d’en avoir en- 
visagé les suites. 

Préte donc l’oreille a la voix de la reflexion ; ses paroles 
sont les paroles de la sagesse, et ses conseils te conduiront 
au chemin de la vérité et du bonheur. 


SECTION II. 


MODESTIE. 


Qui es tu, O homme, qui te glorifies de ta sagesse ? ou 
pourquoi te vantes tu de ta science ? 

Le premier pas vers la sagesse est de te convaincre de 
ton ignorance. Ne veux tu pas passer pour fou dans 
l’esprit des autres ? défai toi de la folle prevention de te 
crotre sage. 

Comme un vétement simple est la parure la plus avan- 
tageuse a une belle femme, ainsi un maintien decent est 
le plus grand ornement de la sagesse. 

Le langage de "homme modeste donne du lustre a la 
vérité, et la defiance qu’il a de lui-méme excuse ses erreurs. 

Il ne répose point sur sa sagesse ; il pése les conseils 
d’un ami, et il en fait son profit. 

II ferme l’oreille a la voix qui le loue; il est le dernier 
a s’appercevoir de son merite. 

Cependant les ombres que sa modestie répand sur ses 
vertus, les placent dans le plus beau jour, comme un voile 
leger reléve l’éclat de la beauté qu’tl couvre. 

Mais considére homme vain, et observe Il’homme arro- 
gant, il se pare d’un habillement riche ; il se produit dans 
Jes endroits les plus fréquentéss il jette ses regards tout 
a l’entour de lut, et il cherche a s’attirer ceux des autres. 

I] marche la téte haute, et ses yeux ne tombent pas sur 
le pauvre; il traite ses inférieurs avec insolence; mais 
aussi ceux qui sont au-dessus de lui, porient sur son fol 
orgucil un regard de cérision. 

Il dédaigne le jugement d’autrui; il n’a de confiance 
q'1’au sien propre, et se trouve confondu. 

Il est infatué de la vanité de ses imaginations ; il se 
délecte a parler, et a entendre parler de lui tout le long du 
Jour. 

I] avale avec avidité sa propre louange, et le flatteur, a 
son tour, le devore. 


SECTION III. 


La main du diligent écarte le besoin; la prospérité 
accompagne I’homme actif et applique. 

Qui est celui qui a acquis des richesses, qui s’est vétu 
d’honneur et de gloire, douc les louanges retentissent dans 
la cité, et qui se trent devant le roi en son conscil? C’est 
homme qui a intérdit a l’oisiveté l’entrée de sa tente, et 
quia dit a la fainéantise, Tu es mon ennemi. 

Cet homme se leve de bon matin, et se couche tard ; il 
exerce son esprit par la meditation, son corps par le tra- 
vail, et il leur conserve la santé a l'un et l’autre. 

Le fainéant est a charge a lui.méme; il dit, Le soir qui 
me fera voir le matin, ct le matin qui me fera voir le soir ? 
I] se traine d’ennui en ennui, et ne sqait point ce gu’il veut 
faire. 

Ses jours se passent comme I’ombre d'un nuage, et il 
ne laisse apiés lui ni trace ni mémoire; son corps est 
affibli faute d’exercice ; il voudroit agir, mais i] n’a pas 
la force de se mouvoir ; son esprit est enveloppé de tenébres ; 
ses penseées sont confuses ; il aimeroit a scavoir, mais i] ne 
sqauroit s*appliquer: il désire de manger du fruit de 
l'arbre et ne peut se donner la peine de le cueillir. 

Sa maison est en désordre; la dissipation régne parmi 
ceux qui le servent; il court a sa ruine; il le voit de ses 
yeux; il l’entend de ses oreilles; il secoue la téte, et il se 
consume en souhaits sans rien résoudre, jusques a ce que 
la ruine l’enveloppe comme un tourtillon, et que la honte 
et les régrets descendent avec lui dans le sépulchre. 

(Continuation dans le prochain.) 





MELANCHOLY FATE OF TWO BROTHERS. 


(From Lieutenant Brand’s Voyage to Peru.) 
—<—_— 


** John and George Robertson, two brothers, after buf- 
feting about South America, trying various schemes to 
invest their little property to the best advantage, decided 
on settling at the island of Mocha, wiih the intention of 
establishing a seal-fishery, and cultivating some paris of 
the island, which is very prolific in its natural produce, 
and by the labour of man might, from its situation and 
capabilities, be made a little paradise. 

** With this object in view, they procured four others, 
adventurers like themselves, and purchased a whale-hoat, 
with all other things requisite for such an undertaking ; 
they then freighted a vessel, called the Valparaiso, com- 
manded by a Dane, named L—s—n, for the purpose of 
carrying them to their destination. When off the island 
it fell calm, but being anxious to get on shore, they left 
the vessel in order to prepare for the reception of the ven- 
ture, which was to stock their litle kingdom, the captain 
promising to land every thing as soon as he was close 
enough in. Poor, unsuspecting fellows! how little did 
they dream of the disasters which awaited them! It may 
easily be imagined the golden prospects they pictured to 
their imaginations on first landing in those dominions of 
which they were the sole possessors, and the light hearts 
with which they prepared to fix upon a spot for the recep- 
tion of their goods, being their all in the world. After 
working like horses all the day, they lay down to rest 
under the canopy of heaven, trusting to rise with the sun 
and renew their labours. The day dawned, and the sun 
rose, with a fine breeze, but no vessel—no Valparaiso was 
in sight.—S-arcely believing what they saw, nor daring to 
utter what they felt, they ran to the highest hills in the 
different parts of the island in hopes of sceing her; but in 
vain did they stretch their longing eyes to catch a glimpse 
of all their hopes. She was gone! Nothing was to be 
seen round the boundless horizon. Sea and sky were all 
that met their view. The vessel was gone, and, with her, 
all their prospects and golden dreams vanished. 

** To this forlorn situation, a consultation was held as to 
what should be dove, when it was decided that one bro- 
ther, with the crew, should take the boat and cross over to 
the main land, and, if possible, ascertain at Valdivia what 
had become of the vessel and carge. The other brother 
was to remain behind to keep possession of the island and 





APPLICATION. 
Puisque les jours passés sont disparus pour toujours, 
et que ceux gui sont a venir peuvent n’arriver jamais 
jasques a toi, il t’importe, O homme, d’employer le pré- 
sent sans regretter la perte du passé, et sans trop compter | 
sur |’avenir. 
Cet instant est a toi, celui qui Je doit suivre est dans les | 
abimes de l'avenir, et tu ne sgais point ce qu'il pourra, 
t’apporter. 








Ce que tu projettes, exécute-le sans délai; ne renvoye | 


h divers the like | point Jusques au soir ce que tu peux faire le matin. | 


L’oisiveté produit le besoin et le tourment, mais le 
labeur de la vertu rapporte du plaisir. i 


the few things they had landed. George embarked with 
the crew, leaving John on the island. Trusting that Pro- 
vidence might protect them, they put to sea in their open 
boat, and reached Valdivia in safety, a distance of about 
85 miles, where they soon learnt that the Dane had landed, 
and spread a report of not being able to reach Mocha; 
that he had sold all their property, and gone in the vessel 
they knew not where. This was a death-blow to all their 
prospects. Nothing now remained for poor George but 


to convey this mournful intelligence back to his brother, 
whom it may be supposed was most anxiously waiting the 
result of his mission, independent of anxiety for his per- 
sonal safety. 
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“© They embarked again in their little boat, and with 
most sorrowful hearts put out to sea, in order to return to 
their solitary island. They had not been launched many 
hours upon the deep, when the clouds began to lour, and 
the sea to rise in troubled motion, which showed every in- 
dication of a coming storm ; the wild gulls fluttered over 
their unprotected heads, and screaming with affrizht, 
seemed to confirm what their hearts foreboded, that the 
gale was near them. Fierce lightning began to play about 
the blackened horizon, and the distant thunder roared 
sullenly amidst the gathering clouds, seeming to warn 
them not to proceed turther. ‘To fly was now their only 


chance of satcty 3 they turned their little bark, in hopes | 


of escaping, but the cold wind reached thew.* 
It came resistless. and, with foaming sweep, 
Upturned the whitening surface of the deep; 
And swift and fata! as the lightn ng’s course, 
Thro’ the torn mainsail burst with thundering force. 

** The fury of the elements had overtaken them; they 
scudded like the wind ull the raging storm tore away her 
mast. Thunder, lightning, sea, and gale how came upon 
them with redoubled force. Their mast gone, she became 
unmanageable; a sea struck her, when she broached to 
and filled ; another, and she foundered. Vain were their 
struggles and cries for helps the waters closed around them, 
and, :n sight of Valdivia, every soul perished. 

*¢ Poor George Robertson, thy sorrows are over! but, 
alas! where is thy brott.er? what is he domg? where are 
his thoughts? Anrxiously, most anxiously awaiting thy 
arrival. * Lot L—s—n read this and tremble.’ The si- 
tuation of Jotun Robertson on the island may be more 
easily imagined than described 5 day after day rolled on, 
and weck after weck, month succeeded month, yet no 
brother appeared: wandering up and down the island, 
straining his longing eyes towards the horizon, picturing 
every speck a sail to his bewildered imagination, thoughts 
would intrude on his mind that harrowed up bis soul, and 
increased his anxiety almost to frenzy, till he was reduced 
to that state of mind, by his own account, that death 
would have been a release to him. At last, while sitting 
at his daily station, the pinnacle of a rock, absorbed in 
gloomy melancholy, a sail appeared! Nearer and nearer 
she came; she stood direct for the anchorage 3 a boat left 
her, and landed. * Thank Heaven! (he cried) it must be 
my brother returned with all our lost property.’ Breath. 
less with anxiety, he flew down to the beach ; but picture 
his dismay when, instead of finding his brother, as he 
fondly anticipated, he fell into the hands of a gang of 
pirates, robbers, and murderers. * Read on, L—s—n, 
read what thou hast been the cause of!’ Thev plundered 
him, stripped him, and made him a prisoner. Thus, in 
the space of one short quarter of an hour was this poor 
man, from being elated with the prospects of embracing 
his brother, recovering all his lost property, and conceiving 
himself restored to all that could make him happy, doomed 
to hear of his brother's death, his property irretrievably 
lost, all his hopes on earth blighted, himself stripped and 
plundered of all that remained, and a prisoner, loaded 
with chains, on board a pirate. So far are the circum. 
stantial facts of the history of these two unfortunate bro- 
thers. Shortly afterwards, John found means of making 
his escape, and is now a wanderer in Chilis said, from his 
misfortunes, to have given himself up to drinking, and 


almost to despair, which has brought on temporary de- | 


rangement, and which, at times, during his fits of mad- 
ness, is dreadful. i 
deep and dire reveage on the author of his misfortunes.— 


Poor fellow! may the Lord have merey upon bim, and | 
save him from committing the horrid crime which he me- | 


ditates! Revenge will come in time—for ‘I will revenge, 
saith the Lord.’” 


* When a ship is overtaken in a squall, the wind from it 
severally blows very cold. 





A NIGHT SCENE, 
— 
(From Pelham, or Adventures of a Gentleman.) 





A murder has been committed, and a friend of Pelham’s 
accused of the guilt; accident puts Pelham in possession 
of aclue tothe discovery of the real criminals, and he 

roceeds with an acknowledged thief to a den in the dark 
abyrinths of some obscure lanes and aileys, to take down 
the confession of one of the party. After being driven in 
a coach through a number of dark streets, his companion 
dismisses the vehicle and conducts him on foot. 

6 Jonson did not address me—he was silent and ab- 
sorbed, and I had, therefore, full leisure to consider my 
present situation. Though (thanks to my physical consti- 
tution) I am as callous to fear as most men, a few chilling 
appreheusions certainly flitted across my mind, when I 


His only wish appears to be revenge— | 


leoked round at the dim and dreary sheds—houses they 
were not—which were on cither side of our path; only 
here and there a single lamp shed a sickly light upon the 
dismal and intersecung lanes (hough lane 1s too lofty a 
wort) through which our footsteps woke a solitary sound. 
Som: times this feeble ight was altocether withheld, and 
I could scarcely catch even the out'ine of my companions’ 
muscular frame. However, he strode on through the 


darkness with the mecharical rapidity of one to whom | next he had decided. 
. I listered eayerly for the sound | Jives,’ and he and Dawson (to whem tear did indeed lend 
of the watchman’s voice, in var—that note was never | wings) were out of the room in an instant. 


every stone is familiar. 


her bed, gazing at us in mingled wrath and astonishment. 

** That was a fearful moment—we stood riveted to the 
spot! *Oh, my kiddies,’ cried Bess, at last finding 
speech, ‘you are in Queer-street, I trow! Plant your 
stumps, Master Guinea Pig; you are going to stall off the 
Daw’s baby in prime twig, eh? But Bess stags you, my 
cove! Bess stags you.” 

*¢ Jonson looked irresolute for one instant; but the 
* Run, run,” cried he, * for your 


I lost no time 


heard in those desolate recesses. My ear drank in nothing | jn following their example ; but the vigilant and incensed 


of obscene and unholy merrment from seme halt-closed 
hovel, where infamy und vice were holding revels. Now 
and then, a wretched thing, 1n the vilest extreme of want, 
and loathsomeness, and rags, loitered by the unfrequent 
lamps, and interrupted our vrogress with solicitations 
which made ny bleod run cold. By degrees even these 
tokens of life cease¢—the last lamp was entirely shut from 
our view—we were in utter darkness. 


*** Are you quite prepared, Sir?” said he, in a whisper: 
‘if your heart tails in God's name, Ict us turn back : the 
least evident terror will be as much as your life is worth.’ 

** My thoughts were upon Sir Reginald and Ellen, as I 
replied— 

*© * You have told and convinced me that I may trust in 
you, and I have no fears; my present object is one as 
strong tome as lite.° 

*©* T would we had a glim,” rejoined Job, musingly : 
* I should like to see your face: but will you give me 
your hand, Sir ?’ 

** I did, and Jonson held it in his own for more than a 
minute. 

*¢ * *Fore Heaven, Sir,” said he, at last, * T would you 
| were One of us. You would live a brave man and die a 
|} game one. Your pulse is like iron, and your hand does 
' hot sway—no—not so much as to wave a dove's feather ; 
| it would be a burning shame if harm came to so stout a 

heart.’ Job moved on a few steps —* Now, Sir,” he whis- 
| pered, * remember your flash ; do exactly as I may have 

occasion to tell you; and be sure to sit away from the light, 
; should we be ih company.’ 
| *¢ With these words he stopped. I perceived by the 
| touch, for it was too dark to see, that he was leaning down, 
| apparently in a listening attitude; presently, he tapped 

five times at what I supposed was a door, though I after- 
| wards discovered it was the shutter to a window; upon 
| this, a faint light broke through the crevices of the boards, 
, and a low voice uttered some sound, which my ear did not 
| catch. Job replied, in the same key, and in words which 
were perfectly unintelligible to me 3 the light disappeared ; 
Job moved round, as if turning a corner.” 


They enter the house, and in the disguise previously 
| provided for him by his friend the pickpocket, be is intro- 
duced to Brimstone Bess (the amiable landlady) and her 
friends. After some delay, Jonson takes an o} portunity 
of bringing him up to the room where Dawson, the mure 
derer, isimmured. On their passage they are obliged to 
| cress the sleeping apartment of Brimstone Bess, in the 
centre of which isa bell-pull that communicates with every 
| room in the house, and which is used when, upon occa- 
| sions of danger, it becomes necessary to call up the whole 
gang atonce. Having visited the penitent Dawson, and 
| taken cown his confession, Pelham resolves, if possible, to 
convey him out of the house, in order that his personal 
testimony may become available in denouncing the com- 
panions of his guilt. The narrative proceeds with their 
stealthy progress back through the landlady’s apartment. 
** Dawson and Job went first—I followed—we passed 
the passage, and came to the chamber of the sleeping 
Mrs. Brimstone. Job leaned eagerly forward to listen, be- 
fore we entered: he took holu of Dawson’s arm, and, 
beckoning me to follow, stole, with a step that a blind 
mole would not have heard, across the room. Carefully 
did the practised thief veil the candle he carried with his 
hand, as he now began to pass by the bed. I saw that 
Dawson trembled like a leaf, and the palpitation of his 
limbs made his step andible and heavy. Just as they had 
half way passed the bed, I turned my look on Brimstone 
Bess, and observed, with a shuddering thrill, her eyes 
slowly open, and fix upon the forms cf my companions. 
Dawson’s gaze had been bent in the same direction, and 
when he met the full, glassy stare of the beldame’s eyes, 
he uttered a faint scream. This completed our danger: 
had it not been for that exclamation, Bess might. in the 
uncertain vision of drowsiness, have passed over the third 
person, and fancied it was only myself and Jonson, in our 
way from Dawson’s apartments; but no sooner had her 
ear caught the sound, than she started up and sat erect on 








but the.sound of our own feotsteps, or the occasional burst | hag was too quick for mes she 


pulled violently the bell, 
on which she had already placed ber hand: the alarm ran 
like an echo in a caverns; below—around—far—near— 
from wall to wal!—trom chamber to chan ber, the sound 
secmed multiplied and repeated ! and in the same breath. 
ing point of time, she sprang trom her bed and seized me, 
just us I had reached the aoor. 

*** On, on, on’ cried Jonson's voice to Dawson, as they 
had already gained the passage, and left the whole room 
and the staircase beyond in uttcr darkness. 

** With a firm, muscular, nervous gripe, which almost 
showed a masculine strength, the hag clung to my throat 
and breast; behind, among some of the numcrous rooms 
in the passage we had Jeft, I heard sounds, which told too 
plainly how rapidly the alarm had spr. ad. A dvor opened, 
—steps approached—my fate seemed fixed; but despair 
gave me enerpy: it was no time for the ceremonials due 
to the bean sexe. I dashed Bess to the ground, tore my- 
| self from her relaxing grasp, and fled down the steps with 
all the precipitation the darkness would allow. I gained 
the passage, at the far end of which hung the lamp, now 
weak and waning in its socket, which, it will be remem- 
bered, burnt close by the sick man's chamber that I had 
so unintentionally entered. A thought flashed upon my 
;mind, and lent me new nerves and fresh speed; I flew 
along the passage, guided by the dying light. The stair- 
| case I had left shook with the footsteps of my pursuers. 
| I was at the dor of the sick thiet—I burst it open—seized 
| the sword as it lay within reach on the chair, where Jonson 
| had placed it, and feeling, at the touch of the familiar 
weapon, as if the might of ten men had been transferred 
to my single arm, I bounded down the stairs before me— 
passed the door at the bottom, which Dawson had fortu- 
rately left open—flung it back almost upon the face of my 
advancing enemies, and found myself in the long passage 
which led to the street-door, in safety, but in the thickest 
darkness. A light flashed from a door to the left; the 
door was that of the ** Common Room” which we had 
first entered; it opened, and Spidershanks, with one of 
his comrades, looked forth, the tormer holding a light. I 
darted by them, and, guided by their lamp, fled along the 
passage, and reached the door. Imagine my dismay! 
when, either through accident, or by the desire of my 
fugitive companions to impede pursuit, I found it unex- 
pectedly closed. 


‘* The two villains had now come up to me; close at 
their heels were two more, probably my pursuers, from 
the upper apartments. Providentially the passage was (as 
I said before) extremely narrow; and as long as no fire. 
arms were used, nor a gencral rush resorted to, I had 
little doubt of being able to keep the ruffians at bay until 
I had hit upon the method of springing the latch, and so 
winning my escape from the house. 


** While my left hand was employed in feeling the latch, 
TI made such good use of my right, as to keep my anta- 
gonists at a safe distance. The one who was the nearest 
to me, was Fib Fake-crew; he was armed with a weapon 
exactly similar to my own. The whole passage rung with 
oaths and threats. * Crash the cull—down with him— 
down with him, before he dubs the jigger. Tip him the 
degen, Fib; feke him through and through; if he piles, 








| we shall all be scragged.” 


‘* Hitherto, in the confusion, I had not been able to re- 
cal Job's instructions in opening the latch; at last I re- 
membered, and pressed the screw=thelatch rose—I opened 
the door; but not wide enough to escape through tl e aper- 
ture. The ruffians saw my escape at hand.—* Rush the 
b—— cove! rush him!’ cried the loud voice of one be- 
hind; and at the word, Fib was thrown forwards upon the 
extended edge of my blades scarcely with an effort of my 
own arm, the sword entered his bosom, and he fell at my 
feet bathed in blood 5 the motion, which the men thought 
would prove my destruction, became my salvation; stage 
gered by th~ fall of their companion, they gave way; I 
seized advantage of the momentary confusion, threw open 
the door, and. mindful of Job's admonition, turned to the 
right, and fled onwards with a rapidity which baffled and 





mocked pursuit.” 
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“the course of this journey, all his instruments were de 
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. . ' P 
Bioqravhical Motices. 
MAJOR GORDON LAING, 
— | 
The number of the Quarte:/y Review, just published, 
contains a summary of the information received respecting 
this gentleman, which comprises various particulars, pos- 
sessing considerable interest, not hitherto published. 
Major Laing arrived at Tripoli in May, 1825, with the 
view of proceeding thence through the desert to Timbuc- 
too, and then following the course of the Niger ‘o its 
termination. He left Tripoli on the 17:h of July, in the 
company of Sheik Babani, a highly respectable man, who 
had resided twenty-two years in Timbuctoo, and who 
promised to conduct Major Laing to that city in two 
months and a half, and to deliver him over to the great 
Marabout Mooktar, by whose influence he would be able 
to proceed further in any direction that might be required. 
His journey commenced under unfavourable circum. 
stances; owing to the petty wars which so often troubled 
these countries, he could not pass the Gharian Mountains, 
and was forced to make a circuit of 1000 miles to reach 
Ghadamis, which is not more than 250 trom Tripoli. In 


stroyed by the heat of the weather, or the joluing of the 
camels. His barometers were broken 5 his hygrometers 
rendered useless by the evaporation of the ethers; the 
tubes of his thermometers snapt by the warping of the 
ivory ; the glass of the artificial horizon was so dimmed 
by the friction of the sand which insinuated itself’ every- 
where, as to render an observation very difficult; his | 
chronometer stopped, owing, probably, to the same cause 5 
and, to wind up the catalogue of his misfortunes, the 
stock of his rifle was broken by the foot of a great gouty 
camel treading upon it. Between the 17ch of July and 
the 13th of September, the thermometer ranged in the 
desert from 120, about mid-day, to 68 an hour before 
sun-rise, at which time an incrustation of nitre was ob- 
served on the ground. At Ghadamis, of which his friend 
Babani was governor, he was well treated, being lodged 
in a house with a large garden, and fed at the governor's 
expense. It contains six or seven thousand inhabitants, 
and is a place of considerable trade. The dk fidas, or 
caravans, t» and from Soudain, pass through it, and a) 
tax is paid to the roaming tribe of the Tuaric for the pri- | 
vilege of crossing the desert without being subject to | 
plunder. The town, which is four or five miles in cir- 
cumference, including its gardens, is surrounded by a low 
mud wall, and has in its centre a pool of water, out of | 
which all the streets and gardens receive a plentitul sup- | 
ply. Its situation must be high, as the temperature was | 
sometimes so Jow as 43. It is in lat 307 E. long. 9 18. 
On the 3d of December, 1825, he reached Knsala, about | 
500 miles south-west from Ghadamis in the desert, and | 
belonging to the Tuaric. On approaching the town, some | 
thousands, of all ages and both sexes, came out to meet | 
the Christian traveller. Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness and hospitality of these people, which our traveller | 
returned, by listening to their complaints and administer. | 
ing medicines to the best of his ability. The Kofila left | 
“Ensala on the 10th January; and, after travelling about | 
220 miles right south, entered the desert Tenezaref, a mere | 
waste of sand, destitute of all verdure, and as flat as a 
bowling-green. He was now about twenty journeys, or | 
300 miles, from Timbuctoo, and stated, in a better, that | 
‘he was in good health and spirits. Shortly after this letter | 
was received, reports reached Tripoli of the Kofila having | 
been attacked by robbers; of Lainz’s servant, with several | 
others, being killed, and himself wounded, Tt was added, | 
that he had effected his escape to Marabout Mooktar, who | 
usually resides at a spot about five days’ journey by the | 
maherrie, or fleet camel, from Timbuctoo. After a long | 
-interval a letter was received at Tripoli, on the 26th Sep- | 
tember, which terxded to confirm these reports. It was ad- 
dressed to his wife, the daughter of the British Consul, 
whom he had married just previously to his setting out, | 
and was written from the desert of ‘lenezaref, but with- 
out date. It mentioned that he had been indisposed, but | 
had recovered, and expected 1n less than 20 days to be in | 
Timbuctoo, from which he intended to make his way tothe | 





coasts that he had been much annoyed by the Tuaric, 


and had a severe cut in his fore finger. About the mid- | 
dle of October further accounts were received, reporting 
that he was safe with Mooktar at bis reswence not far 
from Timbuctoo, and repeated the story of the attack by 
the Tauric. At length his Arab servant Hamet arrived | 


at Tripoli, with two letters written by himself, dated Ist) 
and 10th July. 1826, from which, and the servant's vere | 
. bal statement, the fact of his being assailed and maltreated | 
by robbers was wo clearly established. I: appears that | 


, while the Kofila, which consisted of forty-five persons, | 
j Was on its march through the desert, and about eleven | 


days south of Tuat, it was joined by twenty Tauric, 
mounted on muaherries. The presence of these robbers 
must have been a source of uneasiness and suspicion tothe 
whole party; but if we may credit Hamet’s story, Babani, 
in whom Laing trusted entirely, had betrayed bim into 
their hands. Five days after the Tauric joined them they 
fell suddenly on the party, /eaving B bani and his people 
uumolested, but attacking the others with guns, spears, 
swords, and pistols. ‘They surrounded Laing’s tent, fired 


‘at him whilst in bed, and cut him so severely in the thig's 


and arms, that he was left behind by the Kofila, with bis 
servants, and followed it slowly to Azoad, trom which his 
two letters are dated. Here he found Marabout Mvoktar, 
who treated him kindly, and promised him every assist- 
ance in prosecuting his journey; but, wnluckily, a dan- 


| gerous epidemic fever raged in the place, which carried off 


half the population, including Babani and the friendly 
Mooktar. It proved fatal! to all Laing’s servants, except 
Namet, and he himself suffered from it severely. The 
death of Babani delayed the Kofila for a considerable time 
at Azoal; but the young Sherk Mookiar engaged to con- 
duct Laing to Timbuactoo, and bring him back in safety 
to Tuat, for 1000 dollars. He was to set out in sixteen 
days atter Hamet lett him. ‘his is the latest direct and 
authentic information received, and itis for the greater 
part confirmed by Major Laing’s own letters. 

On the 20th of February, 1827. letters were brought by 
the counter from Ghadamis t» Tripoli, stating, on the au- 
thority of oral report, that Major Laing was in Timbuctoo 
in good health and spirits; but the Bashaw, at the request 


| of the British Consul, having directed special inquiries to 


be made, further accounts were received on the 31st of 
March. According to these, the appearance of the Chris- 
tian in Timbuctoo had excited the prejudices of the power- 
ful tribe of the Fellata, who had threatened to plunder 


| the town if he was not sent away. The people of the town 


then gave him a guide, with whom he set out for Bam- 
barra, but the Feilata overtook him on the road, and 
murdered him. Such was the substance of the answers 
received to the Bashaw’s inquiries. The reviewer thinks 
that these stories were fabricated, and that the real object 
of the Bashaw was to withhold all true information regard- 
ing the travellers, unless a large pecuniary remuneration 
were given for it. The suspicion may be well founded, 
for such stratagems are common, and the manufacture of 
false intelligence is one of those branches of industry in 
which the Africans are not outdone by their more polished 
brethren of Kurope. With the view, therefore, of show- 
ing the Bashaw that the British Government interested 
itself in the matter, one of our ships of war went out to 
Tripoli, and demanded, on the part of the Admiral of the 
fleet, that the Bashaw, under whose protection Laing tTra- 
velled, should account for any accident that might have 
befallen him, and, at any rate, secure his property and 
papers. The intimation had the desired effect; and, in 
November last, ** his Highness’’ sent two persons to Tim- 
buctoo, to ascertain on the spot every particular respecting 
the English traveller, to afford him assistance if wanted, 
and to obtain, if the report of his death be true, his pro- 
perty and papers. The result of the mission is not yet 
known. We put little confidence in the African rumours 
previou-ly referred to, and would be happy to persuade 
ourselves that our intelligent and adventurous countryman 
was still alive; but his long silence will scarcely permit 
us to indulge the slightest hope on the subject. It is not 
at all improbable, however, that his papers may be reco- 
vered, and as it is almost certain that he reached Tim- 
buctoo, these will, no doubt, throw a good deal of light 
on the geographical problems which it was the great ob- 
ject of his travels to investigate. His journals, which have 
been sent to the Colonial Office, are carried down only to 
his departure from Kusala. 

The intormation given by the reviewer respecting Clap- 


| perton, young Park, and Dickson, adds little or nothing 


to what is already known. All these travellers are dead, 
though Dickson’s death is merely inferred from his long 
silence. 
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GRAND TOURNAMENT UPON THE RIVER IRWELL, AT 
MANCHESTER. 


(From the Manchester Guardian.) 





On Friday, the 9th instant, this very novel fete to the 
inhabitants of Manchester. (which, we believe, is of French 
origin,) took place on the river, at the Crescent, in Sal- 
ford. Ithad been announced, for some time past, in the 
public papers, and the novelty of the sight, together with 
the fineness of the weather, attracted an immense con- 
course of spectators. The side of the Liverpool road 
uext the river, and the banks leading down to it, were 
completely covered with peoples the road also was studded 
with carriages of various descriptions, and the windows 
and roofs of the opposite houses displayed a numerous 
company. A great number of persons also obtained ad- 
Mission to the ground on the further side of the river, 
where tents were pitched for the accommodation of the 
combatants. The expenses of the fete were defrayed by 
several gentlemen, mosily pupils of Monsieur Hamon, 
professor of gymnastics, at the Emporium Rooms. At 
about four o'clock, Monsieur Hamon, the subscribers, 
and the combatants, arrived on the ground, preceded by 
the band of the 50th regiment of foot, now stationed in 
the town. The combatants were twelve privates of Caps 
tain Ryan's company of the 50th regiment, and were 
exceedingly powerful looking men. They were each 
dressed in blue and white striped close jackets, and white 
trowsers, with pink silk sashes; but their appearance, 
otherwise very neat, was much disfigured by a white cot- 
ton nightcap, which they severally wore on their heads. 
‘ach combatant carried a lance about twelve feet long, 
having a large leathern knob at each end, and the end 
intended to strike the adversary was ornamented by a 
variety of coloured ribbons. Two boats were in use for 
the eccasion, to the fronts of which, and projecting about 
a yard and a quarter beyond their bows, were affixed 
wooden platforms, on which the combatan’s were to stand. 
One of the bouts was placed under the superintendenge of 
M. Hamon, and of the other M. Petitjean took the 
management, and the twelve combatants were divided 
between them. At half-past four the diums sounded a 
challenge, and Monsieur Hamon’s boat put off trom the 
shore with one ef the combatants on the platform. The 
challenge was quickly answered from the other end, and 
the two, after being rowed two or three times up and down 
the river, took their stations opposite their respective tents, 
whence they were slowly rowed towards a pole placed in 
the centre of the river, at an equal distance between them: 
As they zpproached near to the place of meeting, each of 
the combatants fixed the end of his lance firmly against his 
waist, and poinied it towards his adversary’s breast. They 
met, but not in a very direct manner, and each lance glided 
harmlessly off without dislodging either of the contending 
parties. They again took their stations, and at the second 
encounter they met each other fairly in front, and each s@ 
firmly stood his ground, that the lance of one of them 
snapped in two. A fresh lance was given him, and at the 
third encounter he succeeded in overthrowing his adver- 
sary, who was precipitated into the river. Being an expert 
swimmer, (in fact, all the combatants were good swim- 
mers,) he soon regained the boat, and the victor was rowed 
ashore amidst the acclamations of the assembled multi- 
tude. In this manner six combats took place, (she details 
of which we have not space to give,) and in which two of 
the men, named Henker and Thornborough, much dise 
tinguished .hemselves. Four of the winners were from 
the boat under the care of M. Petitjean, and one of them 
was drafted off to Monsieur Hamon’s side, to make the 
numbers equal. Three other combats then took place 
between the six who had been successful in the previous 
contests, and Henker and Thornborough (with another 
mab) were again conquerors; and, in the struggle for 
victory between these three, Henker and Thornborough 
were left to contend for the first prize. Before they-met 
Henker missed his ‘balance, and twice fel] overboard, 
Having at length got ready for the encounter, ihe laces 
of the combatants respectively met their antaconists’ 
breasts, but neither succeeded in dislodging the other. At 
the second onset both fell back into their boats, and it could 
not be said that either had won. At the third encounter 
Henker’s lance broke, and he was dislodged from the plat« 
form into his boat. ‘Phormborough was also com pelled to 
fall back, but having first dislodged his opponent, victory 
was declared for him, and he was most loudly éheered. 
He received the first prize of two guineas, and the second 
prize of a guinea was awarded to Henker. Each of the 





combatants also received seven shillings. Five feté alte- 
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gether gave great satisfaction, and though the banks of 
the river were much crowded, we are happy to say that 
there were no accidents attended with any serious results. 
A boat, conveying six of the combatants to the scene of 
action, was upset near the bank, and the crew received a 
good ducking, but they were speedily extricated. A cart, 
also, conveying people across the ford, was stopped in the 
middle of the stream by the horse becoming unmanage- 
able. It was, after some delay, released from the shafts, 
and the cargo, amongst which were several females, were 
carried acrcss. 





(ORIGINAL) 
WINE, 

A Rhapsody, written by one of the soberest Men in Liverpool. 

= 

What a rare effect has wine upon the mind and human 
eonstitution! It makes us all kings; lords, at least; no 
drunken commoners. There never yet was seen @ man 
who thought less of himself when drunk than when sober. 
eHow have I marvelled to see the soul of him exalted to 
-the topmost pitch by this royal juice! No grovelling, 
no petty suspicions, no heart corroding care, no malice 
‘lurking in a corner, and biting holes in a man’s coat to the 
very back bone. No; all open, broadfaced ; nothing but 
momus and comus; the friend of every body and every 
thing ; the eyes beaming benevolence upon all near him, 
distilling tears of kindness for every living thing. Will 
you laugh, he will laugh; bluster, he'll swagger. Then 
comes his generosity, his love of liberty, his affection for 
jis king and kindred. 

Away with those, say I, who will not fill to the brim! 
Wine is the test of human nature : like fire to the metals, 
it brings out the faculties, the feelings, the ruling passion ; 
evaporates the lighter and less substantial qualities; ex- 
pands the more solid; and then all flows on in even 
-equable streams of charity, without fraud, withcut alloy: 
an@ if, perchance, some clouds, some drops of gall or 
spleen, obscure the earlier moments, drink on, and drown 
them. ‘A little’ wine ‘is a dangerous thing; drink 

-deep or taste not the Pierian- spring :’’ and,-when the cloud 
begins to disperse, the light that follows will shine the 
stronger. 

J «void a man who shuns the bottle as I would gun- 
powder when a metch is near. I say there is that within 
which forebodes ill, and is only brought to light in toiland 
trouble. ‘See where grim melancholy sits upon his brow, 
and, taking up the suggestion which sordid caution drops, 
says, ** Take heed, apply not the key to the repository of 
thy hidden thoughts; push by the poison; drink not; 

sip not; be silent; look on, and feast upon the follies of 
dissipation.’ This is the sorry driveller; this the assassin 
of the company; the kill-joy of society. O! that the 
graceful vine should be fettered with so rank a weed ! 
Bacchus! Bacchus! joy be thine, 
Cultivate the graceful vine; 
Ever mirthful, ever blithe, guide its beauteous eourse; 
Jolly god, the glass we raise, 
To commemorate thy praise, 
Patron of our merriment, never failing source. 
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HISTORY OF “AULD ROBIN GRAY.” 


<a + 
Lady Anne Barnard, (born ——, died 1825,) sister of 
thelate Earl of Balcarras, and wife of Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard,:wrote the charming song of ,** Auld Robin Gray.” 
A quarto tract, edited by ‘*the Ariosto of the North,” 
and circulated among the members of the Bannatyne 
Club, contains the original ballad, as corrected by Lady 
Anne, and two continuations, by the same authoress ; 
while the introduction consists almost entirely of a very 
interesting letter from her to the editor, dated July, 1823, 
part of which we take the liberty of inserting here. 
*¢* Robin Gray,’ so called from its being the name of 
&he.qld:-herd at Balcarras, was born soon after the close of 
‘he year 1771. My sister Margaret had married, and 


(whispered 





which I was passionately fond ; » who lived before 
our day, used to sing it to us at Balcarras. She did not 
object to its having improper words, though I did. I 
longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, and give 
to its plaintive tones some little history of virtuous dis- 
tress in humble life, such as might suit it. While at- 
tempting to effect this in my closet, I called :to my little 
sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only person 
near me, ‘I have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am 
oppressing my heroine wiih many misfortunes. I have 
already sent her Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s 
arm—and made her mother fall sick—and given her Auld 
Robin Gray for her lover; but I wish to load her with a 
fifth sorrow within the four lines, poor thing! Help me 
to one."—* Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little 
Elizabeth. ‘The cow was immediately lifted by me, and 
the song completed. At our fireside, and amongst our 
neighbours, * Auld Robin Gray’ was called for. I was 
pleased in secret with the approbation it met with; but 
such was my dread of being suspected of writing any thing, 
perceiving the shyness it created in those who could write 
nothing, that { carefully kept my own secret.” * * 
** Meantime, lite as this matter seems to have been 
worthy of dispute, it afterwards became a party question 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
* Robin Gray’ was either a very ancient ballad, composed 
perhaps by David Rizzio, and.a great curiosity, or a very 
modern matter, and no curiosity at all. [ was persecuted 
to avow whether I had written it or not—where I had got 
it. Old Sophy kept my counsel, and 1 kept my own, in 
spite of the gratification of seeing a reward of twenty 
guineas offered in the newspapers to the person whoshould 
ascertain the point past a coubt, and the still more flat- 
tering circumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, 
Secretary to the Antiquarian Society, who endeavoured to 
entrap the truth from me in a manner I took amiss. -Had 
he asked me the question obligingly, I shou‘d have told 
him the fact distinctly and contidentially. ‘The annoyance, 
however, of this important ambassador from the antiqua- 
ties, was amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition.of 
the * Ballet of Auld Robin Gray’s Courtship,’ as per- 
formed by dancing dogs under my window. It proved its 
popularity from the highest to the lowest, and gave me 
pleasure, while. hugged myself in my ebseurity.” 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
—_— 
When the sheep.are in the fauld, when.the cows come hame, 
When a’ the weary world to quiet rest are gane, 
The woes of my heart fa’ in showers frae my ee, 
Unken’d by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 


Young Jamie loo'd me weel, and sought me for his bride; 
But saving ae crown-piece, he'd naething else beside. 

To make the crown a pound,* my Jamie gaed to sea; 
And the crown and the pound, O they were both for me! 
Before he bad been gune a twelve month and a day, 

My father brak his arm, our cow was stown away; 

My mother she fell sick—my Jamie was at sea— 

And Auld Robin Gray, oh! he came a-courting me. 


My father cou’dna-work—my mother cou'dna-spin; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I cou’dna win; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and wi’ tears in his ee, 
Said, “ Jenny, ob! for their sakes, will you.marry me2” 


My heart said na, and I looked for Jamie back ; 

But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack; 
His.ship it was a wrack! .Why didna Jamie dee? 
Or, wherefore am I spar’d tocry out, Woe is me! 


***T must also mention (says Lady Anne, in the letter 
already quoted) the Laird of Daiziei’s advice, who, ina tete- 
a-tete, afterwards said, ‘ My dear, the next time you-sing 
that song, try to change the words a wee bit, and instead of 
singing ‘To make the erown a pound, my Jamie to 
sea,’ say, to make it twenty merks, for a Scotish pund is but 
twenty pence, ard Jamie was na.such a gowk as to leave 
Jenny and gang to sea to lessen his . It is that line 

e) that tells me that song was.written by some 





accompanied her husband to London ; I was melancholy, 


and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a few )bonn 
poetical trifles. There was.ap angient Scotch melody, af would 





ie lassie that didna ken the.value of the Scots am | 


My father argued sair—my mother didna speak, 

But she look'd in my face till my heart was like to breaks 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 
And so Auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When mournfu’ as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie’s ghaist—I gould not think it he, 

Till he said, “ I’m come hame, my love, to marry.thee ? 


O sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a’; 
Ae kiss we took, nae mair—I bad him gang awa 
I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee 
For O, I’m but young to cry out, Woe is me! 


I gang like a ghaist, and I carena much to spiny 

I darena think o' Jamie, for that would be asin; 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to he, 

For Auld Robin Gray, oh! he is sae kind to me. 





CURIOUS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT: 


A novelty of this kind is privately handed about at pre- 
sent, and will, we think, soon obtain much notoriety, 
It is a very small engine, (not larger than this paragraph) 
and consists of a brass frame, with eight perpendicular bars 
of silver. It is pressed against the lips, and .breathed 
through by the performer: and the consequent vibrations 
yield sounds resembling those of the Holian harp, which 
are wonderfully powerful, considering the minuteness of 
the instrument. It goes to the extent of an octave; and its 
modifications of piano and forte are altogether surprising. 
—Literary Gazette. 

We have seen this singular invention; and we venture 
to predict, from the specimen, that we shall soon have 
that great desideratum, a keyed instrument, that will re- 
main permanently in perfect tune. Independently of this 
invaluable property, the sounds produced by this kind of 
mechanism are peculiarly beautiful, combining .all the 
more exquisite tones of the Holian harp, the Jews’ harp, 
as it is called, and the keyed celestina.. The grades.of 
tone, from.pianissimo to fortissimo, are truly wonderful, 
the latter resembling the trumpet-stop of an organ. The 
tones are produced on the same principle as those which 
are obtained from.a.comb and paper applied.to the.teeth ; 
and it is not a little singular that a most barbarous instru. 
ment should have any thing in common with aninvention 
which merits all we have said of it.—Edit. Kal. 











ASTRONOMICAL NOTICES. 
—< 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE PRESTON CHRONICLE. 
Srr,—There is a large spot on the sun, I measured it 
on the 12th, and found it $1,544 miles in diameter; there 
is another very fine spot near it; they are now ing to 
the west, but may be seen two or three days. There are 
several small spots scattered over the face of the sun. 
Venus is a beautiful object for the telescope, and may 
be seen from an hour and a half befure sun-rise to hetwixt 
three and four in the afternoon. The best time‘for seeing 
it to advantage is about noon, and will be 48 or ‘40 diame- 
ters from the sun, to the west of it. I saw it this afternoon 
about two o’clock ; it is.a fine crescent, and, with a power 
of 130, it looked larger than the moon does to the naked 


eye. Yours, &c. M. ‘HOLDEN. 
Jordan-street, Aug. 15, 1828. 
a 





Co Porrespondents. 


American LireraturE.— We have inatore, for next week, :a 
very clever and humorous essay, which we have aelested 
from an American journal, and which: reminds .us:vesy 
much of the more entertaining papers of the Speetater. 
Corron.—In order to comply with a request from several 
quarters, that we should transfer from the Mercury anvat- 
ticle on the subject of cotton, we shall endeavour-to send 
out asupplemental sheet with the next Kaleidoscope. 

The Latin verses of 7. A. are rendered inadmissible by errors 
and false quantities. 

Gavyerat Victroria.—An interesting and romantie narrative 
of this extraordinary soldier’s adventures is in preparation 
for the next or succeeding Kaleidoscope. 
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